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shape the physical features of their performances so exactly alike
as to make them common to all orchestral concerts in London,
just as Coquelin's turned-up nose is common to all his imper-
sonations.

The public is as capable of appreciating physical differences in
music as the experts are, although it cannot give a precise account
of them as the experts can. Every man with an ear is differently
affected by the oboe-playing of Horton and the piping of a
piflferaro; by the clarionet of Egerton or Lazarus and the dingy
boxwood instrument of his rival in the street, who produces a
sound between that of a cheap harmonium and a comet; by the
drum-playing of Chaine or Smith and the flourishes of the
trooper who "lets the kettle to the trumpet speak." Such differ-
ences are not necessarily those between good playing and bad,
but between one sort of playing and another; both extremes,
with all the intermediate gradations, have their peculiar emo-
tional suggestiveness, and therefore their special artistic value.
In Germany clarionet-players use reeds which give a more strid-
ent, powerful, appealing tone than in England; and the result is
that certain passages (in the Freischutz, for example) come out
with a passion and urgency that surprise the tourist who has only
heard them played here by Egerton, Lazarus, or Clinton. But
when it comes to the Parsifal prelude or the slow movement in
Beethoven's Fourth Symphony, one misses the fine tone and
dignified continence of the English fashion.

Again, the son of thunder who handles the drums in the
Manchester band could hardly, with those mighty drum-sticks,
play the solo passage in the finale to Beethoven's E fiat Piano-
forte Concerto as delicately as Chaine does whenever the pianist
gives him a chance; but then Chaine is equally at a loss when he
comes to that final crescendo roll, with its culminating stroke
upon the last note of the Trold King's dance, in the Peer Gynt
suite, a moment which would be one of the highest in the life of
his Manchester rival. Thus, though music be a universal language,
it is spoken with all sorts of accents; and the Lancashire accent
differs sufficiently from the Cockney accent to make the Man-